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TEACHING  NUTRITION  IN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


JOHN  B.  YOUMANS,  M.  D. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Medicine 
College  of  Medicine 
The  University  of  Illinois 


that  a  certain  minimum  be  taught 
effectively  with  the  hope  that  more 
than  this  will  be  done  by  those  who 
develop  a  special  interest  in  the  field. 

Many  medical  educators  believe  that 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
third  of  the  three  major  methods,  i.e., 
a  well  developed  combination  of 
methods  one  and  two.  By  this  com¬ 
bined  method,  nutrition  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  and  responsibility  of 
some  member  or  group  of  the  faculty — 
even  in  some  cases  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  sub-department  or  division. 
Ordinarily  it  is  thought  best  that  this, 
if  not  a  separate  department,  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  department  of  biochemis¬ 
try  and  in  part  taught  in  connection 
with  that  course. 


Teaching  nutrition  in  medical  schools 
is  a  subject  of  active  interest  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  among  phy¬ 
sicians  and  medical  schools  but  among 
the  public  generally.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  of  nutri¬ 
tion  and  the  physician’s  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  teaching  and  applying  the 
principles  of  nutrition  make  it  doubly 
important  that  his  training  in  nutrition 
should  be  thorough. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  nutri¬ 
tion  is  not  being  taught  in  medical 
schools  now.  Nutrition  is  and  always 
has  been  taught  in  such  courses  as  bio¬ 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  medicine. 
The  need  is  for  more  of  it  and  a  closer 
application  made  to  human  physiology 
and  human  disease.  But,  in  pieinning 
the  curriculum  we  must  remember  that 
nutrition  is  only  one  phase  of  medicine. 
In  the  limited  time  available  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  what  to  teach?  How 
much  ?  And  how  ? 


Nutrition  Scope  Broadened 

With  this  plan,  however,  the  content 
of  the  course  is  enlarged  and  broad¬ 
ened,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  basic 
chemistry  of  nutrition  but  also  to  its 
physiological  and  pathological  aspects. 
Some  preliminary  excursion  into  the 
clinical  fields  may  be  made  and  the 
student  oriented  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  nutrition  in  the  medical  cur¬ 
riculum  and  in  medical  practice.  For 
these  latter  reasons,  the  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  responsible  for  this  work  is  prefer¬ 
ably  one  with  clinical  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Besides  this  specialized  and  depart¬ 
mentalized  teaching,  however,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  such  a  division  or  department 
or  other  unit  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
other  departments  with  respect  to  nu¬ 
trition.  They  encourage  the  inclusion 
of  it  in  teaching,  in  practice,  and  in 
research  —  coordinating  the  work  with 
nutrition.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  unit 
should  be  active  in  nutrition  research. 
Their  laboratories  may  serve  to  bridge 
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the  gap  between  the  introduction  and 
trial  of  new  clinical  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures  and  their  adoption  by  the 
routine  clinical  laboratories. 


Post  Graduate  Training 

It  is,  of  course,  not  enough  that  nu¬ 
trition  be  taught  or  learned  in  medical 
school.  It  is  vital  that  education  and 
learning  be  continued  and  that  doctors 
keep  abreast  of  advances  in  nutrition. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  material  on  nutrition  in 
post  graduate  courses.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  those  giving  such 
courses.  The  value  and  success  of  the 
course  will  be  judged  by  whether  it 
includes  modern  nutrition  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  medical  practice. 

Additional  knowledge  on  nutrition 
can  and  should  be  gained  from  books 
and  current  literature  and  from  the 
presentation  of  papers  at  scientific 
meetings. 


Three  Teaching  Methods 

There  are  three  major  methods  by 
which  nutrition  may  be  taught  in  medi¬ 
cal  schools:  1)  by  a  course  or  depart¬ 
ment  of  nutrition,  2)  by  including  nu¬ 
trition  in  all  other  teaching  where 
applicable,  3)  by  a  combination  of 
these  two  procedures.  In  most  schools, 
at  present,  teaching  of  nutrition  fol¬ 
lows  the  first  pattern  described  or  a 
limited  type  of  combined  method.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  extent  to  which  nutrition 
teaching  is  carried  out  depends  on  the 
interest,  knowledge,  and  facilities  of 
the  teachers  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  There  are  many  competitive 
interests.  What  can  be  expected  is 
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The  dairy  inoustry,  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  is 
supporting  a  number  of  nutrition  research  projects.  Each  project  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  nutrition  and  the  part  which  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  play  in  good  nutrition.  The  following  abstracts  describe  briefly  some  of  these 
studies  which  are  now  in  progress: 


Dental  Caries  —  For  several  years  Dr. 
Elvehjem  and  co-workers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  have  been  study¬ 
ing  factors  affecting  the  incidence  and 
extent  of  dental  caries  in  the  cotton 
rat.  Recent  data  confirm  earlier  find¬ 
ings  that  animals  fed  a  diet  of  mineral¬ 
ized  whole  liquid  milk  are  completely 
free  of  carious  lesions.  And,  although 
fermentable  sugars  cause  many  lesions 
when  fed  in  dry  rations,  there  was  low 
incidence  and  extent  of  caries  when 
these  same  sugars  were  homogenized 
into  liquid  milk  at  a  level  of  10%. 

— Fed.  Proc.  6:401  (March)  1947. 


New  Growth  Factor  in  Butterfat — A  re¬ 
cent  report  from  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Hart  and  his  co-workers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  has  revealed  a 
higher  concentration  of  a  new  growth- 
promoting  factor  in  September  butter- 
fat  as  compared  with  that  produced 
during  other  months  of  the  year.  The 
factor  was  demonstrated  to  be  present 
in  the  liquid  (unsaturated)  fraction. 
This  growth  promoting  substance  is 
distinct  from  the  known  fat  soluble 
vitamins  and  the  “essential”  fatty 
acids.  It  has  been  identified  by  other 
scientists  as  vaccenic  acid. 

— /.  Dairy  Sci.  30:299  (May)  1947. 

Vaccenic  Acid  in  Fats  —  Dr.  Hart  and 
his  associates  have  tested  various  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  oils  for  vaccenic 
acid  content.  Their  results  show  that 
butterfat  contains  vaccenic  acid  to  the 


extent  of  0.50  to  0.70  percent  while 
other  animal  fats  have  considerably 
less.  The  vegetable  fats  tested  have 
none. 

— /.  Biol.  Chem.  169:227  (June)  1947. 

Synthesis  of  Vitamins  —  The  addition 
of  lactose  or  milk  powder  to  the  basal 
ration  of  rats  was  shown  by  University 
of  Wisconsin  scientists  to  increase  the 
intestinal  synthesis  of  both  niacin  and 
folic  acid.  In  general,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  sulpha  drugs  interfered  with 
the  synthesis  of  niacin  and  folic  acid 
and  tended  to  produce  a  deficiency  of 
the  vitamins.  On  “synthetic  milk” 
diets,  butterfat  caused  more  vitamin 
synthesis  than  did  the  vegetable  oil  fed. 

— Am.  J.  Physiol.  148:91  (Jan.)  1947. 


Riboflavin  Metabolism  —  To  obtain  in¬ 
formation  on  the  need  for  riboflavin 
during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Thelma  Porter 
and  Dr.  Helen  Oldham  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Chicago  are  studying  the  ribo¬ 
flavin  intakes  and  excretions  of  women 
during  their  first  pregnancy.  The  women 
live  at  home  and  eat  self  selected  diets. 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that 
average  daily  urinary  riboflavin  in¬ 
creases  progressively  with  the  intake. 
Likewise,  the  percent  of  riboflavin  in¬ 
take  that  is  excreted  increases  with  the 
intake.  And,  in  addition,  returns  from 
the  riboflavin  test  dose  increase  with 
intakes. 

— Fed.  Proc.  6:416  (March)  1947. 


Dr.  John  B.  Youmans,  author  of  the 
leading  article  in  this  issue,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  of  the  Council  on 
Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  which  is  surveying 
the  teaching  of  nutrition  in  medical 
schools.  He  is  well  known,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  for  his  application 
of  different  appraisal  techniques  to 
civilian  population  groups  in  assessing 
their  nutritional  status. 


Evidence  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  nutrition  education  for  medical 
schools  is  given  in  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Entitled  “The  Teaching  of  Nu¬ 
trition,”  the  editorials  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  knowledge  of  nutrition 
in  scientific  medicine. 


First  Birthday  \m 

I'W  i 

The  World  Health  Organization  is 
now  beginning  its  second  year.  Since 
late  in  July,  1946,  the  United  Nations 
sponsored  group  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  international  health 
field.  WHO  is  carrying  on  the  health 
programs  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
UNRRA,  and  Office  International  d’Hy- 
giene  Publique.  Committees  of  experts 
have  been  organized  to  study  several 
problems  of  world-wide  importance. 
Among  other  new  projects  are  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  technical  publications, 
maintenance  of  health  programs  in 
stricken  countries,  and  establishment 
of  200  fellowships. 
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TEACHLXC  NUTRITION  IX  THE  CLASSROOM 

By  Bertlyn  Bosley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Nutrition,  Woman’s  College 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro 


The  science  of 
nutrition  is  im¬ 
portant  for  all 
people.  Its  in¬ 
telligent  appli¬ 
cation  to  every¬ 
day  food  practi¬ 
ces  is  necessary, 
however,  before 
human  beings 
can  secure  its 
full  benefits. 

There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why 
public  accept- 
“ 1 “ ” “  ance  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  scientific  findings  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  advances 
made  in  the  laboratories. 

One  reason  is  that  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  words  often  prevents 
full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  information  reported.  The  other 
reason  is  that  well-established  food 
habits  are  difficult  to  change. 

The  manner  in  which  nutrition  infor¬ 
mation  is  interpreted  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  Knowledge  of  the  interests, 
experiences,  and  capabilities  of  the 
group  is  essential  to  making  nutrition 
interesting,  practical,  and  desirable. 

Helping  children  to  develop  the  right 
kind  of  food  habits  early  in  life  and  to 
maintain  these  food  habits  all  during 
the  years  they  are  growing  is  the  real 
bbjective  of  nutrition  teaching. 

Ideally,  each  person  associated  with 
children  should  have  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relation  of  food  to 
health;  should  know  how  to  transfer 
this  understanding  to  children;  and 
should  set  a  good  example  by  his  own 
food  practices.  This  cannot  be  expected 
at  present  for  much  of  our  adult  popu¬ 
lation  does  not  possess  a  clear  enough 
understanding  of  nutrition  information 
to  interpret  it  to  others,  or  even  to 
recognize  the  advantages  of  applying 
it  to  their  own  food  selection. 

It  is  rather  generally  agreed  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  convincing 
the  entire  adult  population  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  food  habits.  But 
future  generations  can  have  good  food 
habits  if  children  are  taught  to  eat  the 
right  kinds  of  foods. 

To  accomplish  this,  instruction  must 
be  started  early  to  prevent  or  eradicate 
the  possibility  of  forming  poor  food 
habits;  it  must  be  planned  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recognized  pattern  of 
learning;  suitable  tools  need  to  be 
used;  and  the  instruction  must  be 
maintained  over  a  sufficient  period  to 


provide  complete  understanding. 

The  schools  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  health  and  improved  nutri¬ 
tional  status  through  graded  instruc¬ 
tion  in  nutrition.  Planned  experiences 
in  the  classroom,  which  permit  chil¬ 
dren  to  develop  good  food  habits  and 
to  see  for  themselves  why  good  food 
habits  are  important  are  effective  in 
promoting  better  nutrition  practices. 

The  teaching  of  nutrition  should  be 
planned  to  conform  to  the  present  con¬ 
cepts  of  learning  behavior.  This  means 
that  nutrition  information  must  be 
graded  to  the  interest  levels,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  abilities  of  the  children.  In 
addition,  new  information  should  be 
added  at  each  grade  level  and  the 
method  of  teaching  used  should  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  time  and  suitable  ex¬ 
periences  to  enable  the  children  to  learn 
for  themselves  the  role  of  food  in  health. 

A  general  plan,  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  any  school,  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  It  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
planning  nutrition  instruction  through¬ 
out  the  twelve  years  of  school. 
PRIMARY  GRADES.  Objective:  To 
help  children  develop  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  the  foods  they  should 
know  and  like.  Children  learn  to  like 
foods  by  eating  them  under  favorable 
conditions.  Foods  prepared,  served,  and 
eaten  by  the  children  in  the  classroom 
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are  readily  accepted.  Such  experiences, 
with  one  food  or  one  type  of  food,  once 
each  week  for  an  entire  semester, 
allows  sufficient  time  for  children  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  that  food. 

FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  GRADES. 
Objective:  To  show  the  effect  of  food 
on  growth.  Children  may  see  this  effect 
most  easily  through  experiments  with 
plants  and  animals  in  the  classroom. 
The  children  will  quickly  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  from  these  experi¬ 
ences  to  their  own  food  practices  with¬ 
out  comment  from  the  teacher. 

SIXTH,  SEVENTH.  AND  EIGHTH 
GRADES.  Objective:  To  show  why 
food  affects  growth  and  health.  Simpli¬ 
fied,  technical  information  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  these  grades  by  means  of 
experiments  with  foods,  food  substan¬ 
ces,  and  animals.  As  in  previous 
grades,  experiences  are  important. 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  Objective:  To  show 
the  role  of  nutrition  in  community 
health.  Ways  of  applying  nutrition  in¬ 
formation  to  help  citizens  become  bet¬ 
ter  nourished  need  to  be  investigated. 
This  can  be  accomplished  when  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  various  departments  work 
together  in  using  the  resources  of  the 
community  and  in  planning  their 
courses  to  avoid  unnecessary,  uninter¬ 
esting  duplication. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
is  that  children’s  interest  is  not  dulled 
before  they  reach  the  age  when  they 
can  understand  nutrition’s  more  scien¬ 
tific  aspects.  Moreover,  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  through  experiences  provides  a 
better  basis  for  practice. 


TEA4  HIXG  AXTRITIOX  IX  THE  SCHOOL  LCXCHKOOM 

By  Florence  I.  Scoular,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Home  Economics 
North  Texas  State  College,  Denton 


The  school 
lunchroom  is  an 
ideal  place  to 
teach  nutrition. 
And  there  are 
many  opportuni- 
ties  for  such 
teaching.  The 
important  point 
is  to  recognize 
these  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  to  make 
use  of  them. 


Our  school 
lunch  program, 

1  which  begins 

with  the  nursery  school  and  extends 
through  our  college  dormitories,  pro¬ 
vides  a  training  ground  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students.  In  addition,  all  of 


the  student  teachers  in  the  Demon¬ 
stration  School  are  required  to  have 
some  experience  in  the  lunchroom.  To 
make  this  even  more  helpful,  we  are 
now  requiring  all  elementary  school 
majors  to  have  a  basic  nutrition  course 
for  their  education  degree. 

In  the  lunchroom  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  effective  techniques. 
Some  of  our  methods,  results,  and  ex¬ 
periences  point  up  opportunities  which 
are  open  to  lunchroom  supervisors.  We 
believe  that  these  are  applicable  to 
most  lunchroom  situations. 

A  clean  plate  has  been  a  continuous 
ideal  in  teaching  children  to  eat  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  food  combi¬ 
nations.  We  encourage  the  children  to 


(Continued  on  Page  Four) 
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THINGS  YOULL  LIKE  TO  READ  | 


— that  meat  through  which  tiny  par¬ 
ticles  of  fat,  enzyme,  and  moisture  are 
forced  by  a  high-pressure  nozzle  is 
more  tender  than  if  it  were  swissed? 


- — that  frozen  milk,  when  properly  pro¬ 
cessed  and  defrosted,  retains  its  farm 
freshness,  is  homogeneous  and  highly 
palatable  ? 


— that  lowly  garlic  has  a  new  and  vital 
use  ?  It  contains  a  penicillin-like  germ¬ 
killing  substance. 


Home  economics  teachers,  youth  group 
leaders,  and  social  workers  will  wel¬ 
come  Old  World  Foods  for  New  World 
Families  (Lelia  McGuire.  Detroit: 
Wayne  University  Press.  Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  1946.)  The  book  is  divided  into 
16  sections,  each  dealing  with  a  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.  Miss 
McGuire  lists  the  typical  food  mate¬ 
rials,  methods  of  preparation,  charac¬ 
teristic  dishes,  menus,  and  recipes  of 
each  country.  The  introduction  to  each 
section  tells  of  that  nationality’s  out¬ 
standing  characteristics. 


What  Is  the  Value  of  Carbonated 
Beverages?  ( ( J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  23:515 
(June)  1947.))  presents  three  editorials 
which  discuss  this  timely  question  pro 
and  con.  Phases  of  the  problem  con¬ 
sidered  are  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Use 
of  Carbonated  Beverages  in  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  Diet,  by  Dr.  James  R.  Wilson,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nu¬ 
trition  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation;  How  Does  the  Use  of  Carbon¬ 


ated  Beverages  Affect  Dental  Health?, 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Blayney,  director,  Zoller 
Dental  Clinic,  University  of  Chicago 
Clinics;  and  Alternatives  to  the  Use  of 
Carbonated  Beverages  in  the  Hospital 
Diet,  by  Eva  N.  Ylvisaker,  chief,  Die¬ 
tary  Department,  Children’s  Hospital, 
Cincinnati. 


An  authoritative  book  on  basic  nu¬ 
trition — but  one  which  can  be  easily 
understood  by  readers  who  have  not 
been  trained  in  this  science — is  always 
in  demand.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Sherman,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  written  such 
a  book.  Food  and  Health  (Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1947.)  While  maintaining  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934,  the  present  book  has 
been  largely  rewritten,  incorporating 
new  material.  Food  and  Health  achieves 
two  purposes.  It  tells  the  story  of  the 
outstanding  advances  in  nutrition  and 
it  presents  material  which  will  aid  in 
practical,  everyday  use  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 


— that  butter,  too,  can  be  dehydrated? 
The  new  process  insures  butter’s  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  in  storage  and  makes  it 
simple  to  reconstitute  for  later  use. 


— that  a  simple  device,  the  Jelmeter, 
shows  homemakers  how  much  sugar 
they  will  need  to  make  a  fruit  juice  jell 
to  proper  consistency? 


— that  one  forecast  for  the  future  is 
the  preservation  of  meats,  seafoods, 
dairy  products,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
by  short  time  application  of  electrons? 


— that  an  antiseptic  ice,  now  being 
used  in  shipping  vegetables,  eliminates 
most  spoilage  problems? 


— that  a  dehydrated  guava  juice  pow¬ 
der,  high  in  vitamin  C,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  ice  cream? 


TEACHING  NUTRITION  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  LUNCHROOM 

(Continued  From  Page  Three) 

form  the  habit  of  eating  everything 
placed  before  them.  Most  children  like 
the  foods  which  they  taste,  and  most 
dislikes  stem  from  unfamiliarity. 

The  children  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plan  their  own  menus.  We 
made  this  possible  by  compiling  lists 
of  foods  with  groupings  into  meats  and 
meat  substitutes,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
desserts.  Expensive,  moderate,  and  low 
cost  foods  in  each  group  are  indicated. 

This  gives  even  the  very  young  chil¬ 
dren  experience  in  meal  planning.  Also, 
they  may  be  led  to  plan  a  meal  around 
a  food  which  has  not  been  well  received 
before.  When  it  is  part  of  the  menu 
they  have  planned,  they  will  eat  it 
willingly. 

The  teacher  relationship  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  has  been  improved  by  the  stu¬ 
dents’  participation  and  cooperation. 
We  find  that  many  of  the  teachers 
have  improved  their  eating  habits  in 
order  to  set  good  examples  for  their 
students. 

The  children  are  learning  food  stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  becoming  accustomed 


to  eating  their  fair  share  of  a  food. 
Helping  with  menus  and  good  food 
preparation  both  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  this  important  atti¬ 
tude.  We  try  to  show  that  nutritious 
foods  do  not  need  to  be  unattractive, 
unpalatable,  and  commonly  disliked. 

Unless  there  is  an  effective  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  nutrition,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  a  child  will  choose  those 
foods  which  he  needs.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  good  food  prepared  and  served; 
the  students  must  buy  and  eat  it. 

This  requires  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  the  concerted  ef¬ 
forts  of  parents  and  teachers.  All  of 
the  teachers  should  be  better  trained 
to  help  sponsor  the  program.  But 
many  of  them  must  be  “sold”  on  its 
value  first. 

It  is  our  business,  as  trained  nutri¬ 
tionists  or  home  economists,  to  “sell” 
this  idea.  And  we  must  be  available 
to  help  in  the  development  of  the 
school  lunchroom  nutrition  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  it  if  we 
are  sincerely  interested  in  the  nutri¬ 
tional  welfare  of  our  children. 

(A  full  account  of  this  project  appeared 
in  the  April,  1947,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.) 
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